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THE CHARACTER OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


N preceding numbers our readers have 
been made acquainted with the life 
history and labors of the great naturalist. 
They have followed him through all his 
vicissitudes from the cradle to the grave, 
through twenty years of wanderings in the 
woods, in which he was sustained only by 
an enthusiastic love for nature, and a desire 
to render his life’s work a monument which 
should command the admiration of his own 
and succeeding generations. They have 
seen him again and again crippled for want 
of means, and becoming in turn portrait- 
painter, dancing-master, school-teacher, but 
only that he might raise the necessary funds 
for the pursuit of his grand passion. They 
have seen him regarded by his neighbors as 
little better than a talented, shiftless vaga- 
bond, but amid all this, toiling steadfastly 
onward to the goal which he reached to be 
crowned with honor, to take his place 
among the great ones of the earth, and to 
enter on the well won heritage of his labors. 
But all this is not enough. We have the 
man’s life history, and the nature and meas- 
ure of the work he did, but something still 
is wanting to our estimate of the man—we 
want to know what manner of man he was, 
what were the salient traits of his charac- 
ter, the mainsprings of his actions. 
On this point an eloquent and apprecia- 
tive writer says: “For sixty years or more 
he followed, with more than religious devo- 
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tion, a beautiful and elevated pursuit, en- 
larging its boundaries by his discoveries, 
and illustrating its objects by his art. In 
all climates and in all weathers; scorched 
by burning suns, drenched by piercing rains, 
frozen by the fiercest colds; now diving 
fearlessly into the densest forest, now wan- 
dering alone over the most savage regions; 
in perils, in difficulties, and in doubts; with 
no companion to cheer his way, far from 
the smiles and applause of society; listen- 
ing only to the sweet music of birds, or to 
the sweeter music of his own thoughts, he 
faithfully kept his path. The records of 
man’s life contain few nobler examples of 
strength of purpose and indefatigable en- 
ergy. Led on solely by his pure, lofty, 
kindling enthusiasm, no thirst for wealth, 
no desire of distinction, no restless ambi- 
tion of eccentric character, could have in- 
duced him to undergo as many sacrifices, 
or sustained him under so many trials, 
Higher principles and worthier motives 
alone enabled him to meet such discour- 
agements and accomplish such miracles of 
achievement.” 

Another writer on the same subject, and in 
a similar generous strain, says: “Audubon 
was a man of genius, with the courage of a 
lion and the simplicity of a child. One 
scarcely knows which to admire most—the 
mighty determination which enabled him 
to carry out his great work in the face of 
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difficulties so huge, or the gentle and) guile- 
less sweetness with which he throughout 
shared his thoughts and aspirations with his 
wife and children.” 

Of the first of these encomiums it may be 
said that it was mainly true, but not the 
whole truth; of the second, that it was true 
in detail but faulty in perspective. These 
opinions give us the impression of a strong 
man entering in youth upon a definite pur- 
suit with settled aims, and striving steadily 
toward the goal, calm in his self-reliance, 
sustained by the confidence in his own 
powers to command success. There are 
such men, but to class Audubon in this 
category would be to miss the great lesson 
of his life. Audubon was endowed with 
a pure and lofty nature, but his was not a 
strong character. He displayed traits which 
command our admiration and love, but his 
was not a whole, well-rounded nature, em- 
bracing even the essential conditions of 
success. One essential characteristic at 
least was wanting—the capacity for self- 
denial; and of Audubon it may be asked 
as justly as of any man, “To whom was he 
indebted for his success?” for the great 
lesson of his life lies in our recognition of 
the fact that he triumphed in the strength 
of another, who moulded his character, 
shaped his aims, gave substance to his 
dreams, and finally, by the exercise of that 
self-denial which he was incapable of as a 
long-sustained effort, won for him the pub- 
lic recognition and reward of his splendid 
talents. Who shall measure Audubon’s 
indebtedness to the lofty character of his 
gentle, loving wife? 

Evidences of the correctness of this esti- 
mate are to be found thickly scattered 
through Audubon’s note book, and we can- 
not do better than take up the study of the 
man as he has pictured himself during the 
few months preceding his introduction to 
Lucy Bakewell, the gentle, revered “ Min- 
nie”’ of later days. 

“T had no vices,” he writes in his jour- 
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nal, ‘but was thoughtless, pensive, loving, 
fond of shooting, fishing and riding, and 
had a passion for raising all sorts of fowls, 
which sources of interest and amusement 
fully occupied all my time. It was one of 
my fancies to be ridiculously fond of dress, 
to hunt in black satin breeches, wear pumps 
when shooting, and dressed in the finest 
ruffled shirts I could obtain from France.” 
* * * * “ All the while I was fair and rosy, 
strong as any one of my age and sex could 
be, and as active and agile as a buck.” 

Here we have a picture of a cultivated 
young man of fine physique, good health, 
good looks, trained in habits of self-indul- 
gence and without other object in life than 
their gratification; attached to the wild life 
of the woods, in which he shot and painted 
and dreamed; an artist, but in no sense of 
the word a worker, a dreamer in love with 
nature and with himself; with undeveloped 
capacities, and conspicuous for nothing so 
much as for the amiable vanity which found 
its expression in the display of himself in 
black satin breeches, imported ruffled shirts 
and pumps, as a shooting costume. 

But in accepting this sketch as a true 
picture of Audubon in his youth, we con- 
sciously or unconsciously render homage to 
the simple truthfulness of the artist who in 
attempting to present a picture of himself 
delineated his own chatacter as far as he 
knew it, with the same rare fidelity to nature 
that characterized his paintings and descrip- 
tions of birds. Here we have something 
solid to build upon. An unswerving, simple 
adherence to truth is one of the prime ele- 
ments of human greatness, a characteristic 
which cannot co-exist with anything mean 
or ignoble; and every phase of the man’s 
after* life and work indicates clearly that 
simple truthfulness was a leading character- 
istic of his nature. 

A second characteristic portrayed in the 
picture is his craving for admiration. Some 
of Audubon’s critics have charged him with 
inordinate vanity, while his admirers’ have 
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indignantly argued that there could be no 
place in his great nature for such a foible, 
but the dispute is less about a question of 
fact than of correctness of definition. The 
display of vanity by a small or mean man 
is sure to render him ridiculous, if not con- 
temptible; but when the craving for admi- 
ration exists in a lofty nature along with 
talent and high capacities, it becomes the 
mainspring of action, the spur to grand 
achievement, the Sustaining power in diffi- 
culty and temporary defeat. It is rarely a 
characteristic of men of science, but very 
generally ascribable to those who win dis- 
tinction in arms or art or song. 

This desire for appreciation, with its at- 
tendant sensitiveness to slights, was cer- 
tainly a most conspicuous, if not dominant 
trait in Audubon's character, a weakness 
truly in so far as it rendered him unduly 
sensitive, but none the less the prime source 
of his strength, the one inborn trait of his 
character to which more than any other he 
owed his success. 

If we now turn again to Audubon’s pic- 
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HE scene represented in the plate 
which forms the frontispiece of this 
month's AuDUBON is one of the most pow- 
erful of the naturalist’s plates, and it has 
added interest because it portrays an actual 
incident which came under the naturalist’s 
observation. A black snake has climbed 
into the bush in which a pair of Brown 
Thrashers have built their nest, and is 
about to devour their eggs. With heroic 
courage the parent birds rush to the de- 
fense of their treasures, and with loud cries 
summon to their assistance others of their 
kind. The robber is fiercely attacked, but 
in the struggle one of the parents is caught 
and crushed in the cruel coils. Undeterred 
by this, the others keep up the attack, and 
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ture of himself in the light of this analysis 
of his most salient characteristics, we shall 
be able to form a better estimate of his 
native character and capacities. Audubon 
at this time had placed no higher, no more 
practical object in life before him than self- 
indulgence—the gratification of his instinc- 
tive cravings; but, on the other hand, his 
vanity was simply a craving for distinction, | 
and combined with a lofty nature, was just 
the force necessary to arouse him from his 
dreamy self-indulgence and spur him on to 
achieve something which would enable him 
to command the esteem which he craved, 
Add to this that his favorite pursuit was 
a comparatively untrodden field for investi- 
gation, that he had successfully cultivated 
a talent for painting, that he had a grand 
physique, latent capacities for sustained 
effort, enthusiasm, and above all, that simple 
devotion to truth which prevented his ac- 
cepting any conclusious which were not 
based on actual observation, and we have 
all or nearly all the elements necessary to 
the formation of a great naturalist. 


THRASHER, 


in the end, the naturalist tells us, though 
their nest was overturned and the eggs lost, 
the snake was defeated and killed, and the 
crushed bird, though sorely hurt, recovered 
and was restored to her mate. Ina case 
like this our sympathies are all with the 
birds, yet who can doubt that the snake 
has his place in the economy of Nature ? 
The Brown Thrush, or as it is more 
often called, the Brown Thrasher, is 
an abundant bird throughout the eastern 
United States, its range westward being 
apparently limited by the Rocky Mountains, 
among which it was found in Colorado by 
Mr. Allen up to a height of 7,500 feet. It 
winters in the Southern States in great 
numbers, and is there called French Mock- 
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ingbird or Sandy Mockingbird, to* distin- 
guish it from the true mockingbird. In 
summer it proceeds as far north as Canada, 
Audubon having seen it in Nova Scotia, 
while it has been reported as occurring at 
Lake Winnipeg and along the Saskatche- 
wan River. 

This sweet songster breeds throughout 
its whole range. In Louisiana, according 
to Audubon, its nest is built in March, 
while in New York and Connecticut, where 
it arrives from the South about the last of 
April, it does not accomplish its house 
building much before the middle of May, 
and further to the North it is still later. 

The courtship of the female by the male 
is accompanied by curious and interesting 
actions. The eager suitor for favor struts 
about the female with his tail dragging on 
the ground and bows before her in his 
efforts to win her favor. If she is kind to 
him, his whole form quivers with delight 
and he gives vent to his happiness in bursts 
of song which are only excelled in beauty 
and variety by the notes of the famed 
mockingbird. 

Audubon tells us that in thg Southern 
States “the nest is found close to the house 
of the planter, along with that of the mock- 
ingbird,” but in our Northern and Eastern 
States this is, we think, never the case. 
Here the Brown Thrasher is quite a shy 
bird and much prefers to build its nest far 
from the home of man, choosing hedgerows 
along fields or low bramble bushes at the 
edges of thickets. The nest is usually 
placed on, or close to, the ground, and is 
composed without of coarse twigs, sticks 
and weed stalks, mingled with dried leaves, 
strips of bark, and sometimes grass, and is 
almost always lined with fibrous roots, and 
occasionally with horse hair. Usually it is 
a coarse, bulky structure with no preten- 
sions whatever to beauty or elegance. Al- 
though the nest is commonly placed on the 
ground or within a few inches of it, it is 
sometimes built in a bush, and Mr. Allen 
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has given us an interesting note of a case 
where the birds in self-defense were obliged 
to quite depart from their usual custom in 
locating their nests. Speaking of this 
species in Kansas he says: “We found its 
nests, containing full sets of eggs, at 
Leavenworth during the first week of May. 
Here the nests were built in low bushes, the 
soil being clayey and damp; but at Topeka, 
toward the end of May, we found nests on 
the ground, the soil being dry and sandy. 
At Ft. Hayes its nests were usually placed 
in trees, sixteen to twenty feet from the 
ground, to avoid the contingency of floods. 
The trees here grow principally along the 
bed of Big Creek; and the stream being 
subject in summer to sudden freshets, the 
scattered undergrowth, as well as the low 
branches of the trees, are thus often sub- 
merged, so that any nests built on or near 
the ground would be liable to be destroyed 
by the rise of the stream. The driftal 
adébris adhering to the trees serves to mark 
the ‘ high water’ line, and we rarely found 
a bird’s nest below this limit. These birds, 
that usually breed near the ground, in 
bushes or on the low branches of trees, thus 
modified their habits to suit the exigencies 
of the locality.”’ 

The eggs of this species are from four to 
six in number, and are yellowish or greenish 
in color, thickly sprinkled with fine dots of 
brown. The young are readily reared by 
hand, and do well in captivity, and being 
such sweet songsters they are a favorite 
cage bird. They begin to sing in the 
autumn and by the following spring have 
attained their full powers. 

Their habits in captivity are quite inter- 
esting, and we may quote quite fully on 
this point from Audubon and Nuttall. The 
former says: ‘My friend Bachman, who 
has raised many of these birds, has favored 
me with the following particulars respect- 
ing them: ‘Though good-humored toward 
the person who feeds them, they are always 
savage toward all other kinds of birds. I 
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placed three sparrows in the cage of a 
Thrush one evening and found them killed, 
as well as nearly stripped of their feathers, 
the next morning. So perfectly gentle did 
this bird become that when I opened its 
cage it would follow me about the yard and 
garden. The instant it saw me take a spade 
or hoe, it would follow at my heels, and as 
I turned up the earth, would pick up every 
insect or worm thus exposed to its view. I 
kept it for three years, and its affection for 
me at last cost it its life. It usually slept 
on the back of my chair in my study, and 
one night the door being accidentally left 
open, it was killed by a cat.’” Nuttall 
having spoken of the affection and the 
jealousy manifested by one of these birds 
which he had reared and kept uncaged for 
some time, says: “I may also add, that 
besides a playful turn for mischief and in- 
terruption in which he would sometimes 
snatch off the paper on which I was writing, 
he had a good deal of curiosity, and was 
much surprised one day by a large spring- 
ing beetle or Elater (£. occellatus), which I 
had caught and placed in a tumbler. On 
all such occasions his looks of capricious 
surprise were very amusing; he cautiously 
approached the glass with fanning and 
closing wings, and in an undertone con- 
fessed his surprise at the address and jump- 
ing motion of the huge insect. At length 
he became bolder, and perceiving it had a 
relation to his ordinary prey of beetles, he, 
with some hesitation, ventured to snatch at 
the prisoner between temerity and playful- 
ness. But when really alarmed or offended, 
he instantly flew to his perch, forbid all 
friendly approaches, and for some time kept 
up his low angry ¢sherr. My late friend, the 
venerable William Bartram, was also much 
amused by the intelligence displayed by 
this bird, and relates that one which he 
kept, being fond of hard bread crumbs, 
found, when they grated his throat, a very 
rational remedy in softening them by soak- 
ing in his vessel of water; he likewise by 
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experience discovered that the painful prick 
of the wasps, on which he fed, could be 
obviated by extracting their stings.” One 
of these birds which we had in captivity 
greatly enjoyed being taken out of his cage 
at night and carried about the room perched 
on the forefinger to capture the flies at rest 
on the kitchen walls. 

The Brown Thrasher, as has been inti- 
mated, is a courageous bird, devotedly at- 
tached to its mate and young and ready 
under all circumstances to do battle in their 
defense. All four-footed enemies who ap- 
proach the nest are fiercely attacked, and 
even its human persecutors might be ap- 
palled by the fury of the parents’ onslaught. 
The males are somewhat given to fighting 
among themselves, and during the mating 
season severe battles often take place for 
the favor of some coveted female. 

The food of this species consists chiefly 
of insects, worms and beetles being favor- 
ite articles of diet with it, but it also eats 
the berries of the sumach as well as those 
of the dogwood, the choke cherry and the 
wild grape. 

The Brown Thrasher usually rears two 
broods of young, and soon after those of 
the second hatching are able to take care 
of themselves, the families separate. The 
migration southward begins about the first 
of October, and the birds journey singly, 
making short low flights along the hedges 
or through the woods. 

These birds are very fond of dusting 
themselves in sand or dust after the man- 
ner of the common fowl, and may often be 
surprised at this in country roads. Insuch 
cases they do not usually fly away, but run 
with surprising quickness into the nearest 
thicket, where they remain concealed until 
the danger is past. They are also very 
fond of bathing in water, and after doing 
this ascend by hopping from branch to 
branch to the topmost spray of some neigh- 
boring tree, where with all their feathers 
spread out to the sun and the breeze, they 
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make the air vocal with their harme@nious 
strains. 

The Brown Thrasher is 11% inches in 
length and 13 in extent of wings, Its 
bill is black, the base of the lower man- 
dible being dark blue. The eye is yellow. 
The feet are brown. The general color of 
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the upper parts is bright reddish brown. 
The wings are crossed with two white bars 
margined in front with black. The lower 
parts are yellowish white spotted on the 
breast and sides with triangular dark brown 
spots. The under tail coverts are pale 
brownish red. The tail is very long. 
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’ REDSTART. 


ARGER than some of the warblers, the 
2 redstart is about the size of a chippy. 
In habit, however, he is more like the fly- 
catchers than the sparrows. Indeed, it is 
probably from his flycatcher-like way of 
starting up unexpectedly that he received 
his name; for then you see the blotches of 
rich salmon that mark his wings and tail, 
which are hidden when he is quiet. 

His back and throat are black. Each 
side of his breast is ornamented with a 
patch of bright salmon-red. The female 
has no black on her breast, is olivaceous 
above, and light yellow where the male is 
salmon. 

Like the flycatchers, they are fluffy in 
appearence, and sit with their wings droop- 
ing at their sides. Their diet also consists 
of insects. But although they have so 
many mannerisms of the flycatcher, they 
are true warblers in the mad way in which 
they career about, opening and shutting 
their tails fan-fashion, turning somersaults, 
flitting from branch to branch, giving a little 
burst of song, and then fluttering around 
again chasing helter-skelter among the 
bushes; suddenly falling through the leaves 
as if they had been shot, only to snap up 
their hapless prey and dart off to begin 
their manceuvres over again. 

They are very winning, friendly little 
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creatures, and build pretty nests of fine 
roots, birch bark and flower cotton, or simi- 
larly dainty materials. According to in- 
dividual preference, they make their houses 
in crotches of apple trees, low roadside 
bushes, or in saplings in open woods. They 
take good care to select bark the color of 
the tree, and in that way defy any but the 
sharpest scrutiny. The little housewife will 
sometimes fly to her nest with strips of bark 
four inches long in her bill. When her 
gray house is nearly finished she has a 
pretty way of sitting inside and leaning over 
the edge of her nest to smooth the outside 
with her bill and neck, as if she were 
moulding it. 

The redstart’s song is a fine, hurried 
warbler trill that he accents on the end as 
if glad it was done. 

phe & Boe kc 
Te-ha-te-ka- te- ka - te - ka-teek’. 

One morning, as I was watching a 
young hairy woodpecker, the alarm of a 
redstart attracted my attention. She eyed 
me from all sides, keeping up her nervous, 
worried cry. It was so significant that I 
began looking in the crotches for its nest, 
and finding none, concluded that the young 
were out. The mother kept flying about 
me, and the father—a young male with 
the scarlet just coming out on the sides 
of his breast—showed a moderate amount 
of paternal anxiety, Suddenly I discovered 
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one of the baby birds, a scrawny, gray little 
thing, sitting on the dead branch of a fallen 
tree. As I came near him his mother’s 
distress was pitiful. She flew about as if 
distraught, now trying to attract my atten- 
tion in the opposite direction by crying 
out and fluttering her wings beseech- 
ingly. Then, finding that I still persisted 
in looking toward the little fellow, flying 
down between us, and trying to interest me 
in her, so that I would follow her away. I 
was very anxious to see if she would “trail,” 
and so was merciless. I walked up toward 
the trembling young bird and raised my 
hand as if to take him. At that moment I 
turned to look at the mother, and she was 
trying another device. She assumed in- 
difference, as if divining that my interest in 
her was greater than in her little bird; but 
all the time her eyes were fixed on me, and 
just before the little one flew away from my 
approaching hand she darted down and flew 
about wildly, trailing, as I had hoped. It 
was pitiful to see her distress, and having 
taken a good look at her I retreated as fast 
as possible. 

Instead of spreading her wings and tail 
and dragging them on the ground as the 
ovenbird does, she spreads and drags her 
tail, while she flutters her wings with a 
tremulous motion. This is much more effec- 
tive—suggestive of weakness and helpless- 
ness to the hungry animal who finds a fat, 
full-grown bird more appetizing than a 
scrawny youngster—suggestive of anguish 
to the man, to whom it seems an appeal 
for mercy. The love of knowledge seemed 
a feeble excuse for giving a poor little 
mother such a scare, but I consoled myself 
by thinking that she would be all the more 
wary when real danger threatened. 


KINGBIRD; BEE MARTIN, 


The kingbird is noticeably smaller than 
the robin, but is larger and more compactly 
built than most of the flycatchers. His 
back is a dark blackish-ash. Most of his 
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breast is a clear white. He has a crest that 
partially conceals a flame-colored crown. 
The end of his tail is bordered with white, 
so that when he spreads it out in flying 
it gives the effect of a white crescent. 

He has a peculiar flight, holding his head 
up and using his wings in a labored way, 
as if he were swimming. When looking for 
his dinner he has a way of fluttering ob- 
liquely up into the air, displaying his shin- 
ing white breast and fan-shaped tail to the 
best advantage; and then, probably after 
securing his mosquito course, soaring delib- 
erately down to his tree. 

His note is a peculiarly harsh, scolding 
twitter. All the disagreeable qualities of 
the flycatchers seem to center in this bird, 
His crown proclaims him king, not by right, 
but by might—such a bickering pugilist, 
such a domineering autocrat as he is! The 
crow's life becomes a burden when his tor- 
mentor gives chase; and the smaller birds 
find themselves driven at the point of the 
bill from the fences they had considered 
public highway. 

Mr. Burroughs says: “He is a braggart; 
and though always snubbing his neighbors, 
is an arrant coward, and shows the white 
feather at the slightest display of pluck in 
his antagonist. I have seen him turn tail 
toaswallow.” It is a very common sight to 
see a crow trying to escape from a worry- 
ing kingbird; the great creature seems to 
have no thought of resistance, but takes to 
his wings at the first alarm. The chase 
that follows suggested to Thoreau “a satel- 
lite revolving about a black planet.” But 
he is very charitable, and believes that the 
kingbird is only trying to protect its young. 

In Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s “ History 
of North American Birds” the same opin- 
ion is expressed by the author of the article 
on the kingbird. He says: “ My own ob- 
servations lead me to the conclusion that 
writers have somewhat exaggerated the 
quarrelsome disposition of this bird. I 
have never, or very rarely, known it to 
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molest or attack any other birds than 
those which its own instinct prompts it to 
drive away in self-defense, such as hawks, 
owls, eagles, crows, jays, cuckoos and 
grackles.” 

It is certainly much commoner to see it 
quarreling with such birds, but on two suc- 
cessive days in the latter part of June I saw 
it chasing a red-headed woodpecker and a 
bluebird. Indeed, more than half a cen- 
tury ago Wilson witnessed the same thing, 
which he thus described: “I have also seen 
the red-headed woodpecker, while clinging 
on the rail of a fence, amuse himself with 
the violence of the kingbird, and play bo- 
peep with him round the rail, while the 
latter, highly irritated, made every attempt, 
as he swept from side to side, to strike 
him, but in vain.” 

In regard to its animosity toward the 
purple martin, Dr. Brewer says: “The 
purple martin is said to be the implacable 
enemy of the kingbird, and one of the few 
birds with which the latter maintains an 
unequal contest. Its superiority in flight 
gives the former great advantages, while its 
equal courage and strength render it more 
than a match. Audubon relates an in- 
stance in which the kingbird was slain in 
one of these struggles.” 

But whatever may be the exact limit of 
his quarrelsomeness, it stops short of home; 
old kingbirds certainly are very tender 
guardians of their young. 

This summer the children of a neighbor- 
ing hamlet showed me a nest in an old 
apple tree, and one of the boys climbed up 
to find out what it was made of. It was 
empty then, but the young had not left the 
_ tree, and the poor father and mother were 
in the greatest distress. They circled about 
overhead, and their harsh cries, louder 
and more piercing than ever, were pitiful 
to hear. Poor creatures! It was no fault 
of theirs that they could not tell the dif- 
erence between a robber and a boy in search 
of knowledge. They sawa boy climbing up 
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to their nest, close by their little ones. It 
was enough to terrify the bravest bird. 

Think what a time they had had deciding 
that this branch was the best in all the 
orchard for their nest; how hard they had 
worked picking up pieces of dead grass and 
fastening them together for the outside; 
what a hunt they had had for stray horse- 
hairs to soften the roots they used for lin- 
ing; then, when it was done, think of the 
long days in which the patient mother had 
sat brooding over the five pretty white eggs, 
of whose dark speckles she was so proud. 
How she had talked to her fond husband 
about the wee birds that at last broke 
through the shell and opened their mouths 
for flies. Then think how busy and anxious 
the old birds were kept getting food enough 
for the hungry youngsters; what hard work 
it was to find anything in the long rainy 
days when there were no insects in the air. 
How the mother staid on the nest in the 
worst thunderstorms and kept her little 
ones dry, though the blinding lightning 
threatened to splinter the tree; think what 
frights she had sitting there all alone dark 
nights, when cats and owls came prowling 
about after her children, and how either she 
or the father bird always had to keep watch 
in the day time to drive off the squirrels, 
blackbirds, hawks and owls that came to 
look for them. Think of all these things 
and remember how fond they were of their 
pretty babies; how distressed by the dan- 
gers that threatened them, and you can 
understand their fright when they saw us— 
great murderous giants as they took us to 
be—coming straight to the place where 
they were hiding their darlings. 

But when they were flying about most 
wildly and screaming the loudest, the little 
birds, who were the cause of all this anxiety, 
sat among the leaves, erect and stolid, ap- 
parently indifferent to the cries of their 
father and mother, as well as to the fact that 
their white breasts were betraying their 
whereabouts. Perhaps it was the result of 
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discipline, however, and they were only 
keeping still for fear their mother would 
scold them. In any case, the danger was 
very real to the old birds, and their minds 
were not relieved till the boy had come 
down from the nest and we had walked far 
enough away for them to convince them- 
selves that their children were all alive and 
safe. 

Then they remembered that it was lunch 
time, and started out after food. They 
would fly down to the haycocks that stood 
in the meadow next to the orchard, sit 
there reconnoitering for a moment, and 
then jump down into the grass to snap up 
the unwary insect they had espied. Flying 
back to the young, they would flirt their 
wings and tails as they dropped the morsel 
down into the big gaping red throats. 
And then in an instant would be off again 
for a hunt in the air, or about another tree. 
And so they kept hard at work, looking 
everywhere, till the appetites of their vo- 
racious infants were satisfied. 

As to the exact food of the kingbird, I 
quote from Baird, Brewer and Ridgway: 
“The kingbird feeds almost exclusively 
upon winged insects, and consumes a vast 
number. It is on this account one of our 
most useful birds, but, unfortunately for its 
popularity, it is no respecter of kinds, and 
destroys large numbers of bees. * * * * 
Wilson suggests that they destroy only the 
drones, and rarely, if ever, meddle with the 
working bees.” 

De Kay, in the “Ornithology of New 
York," extends the range of diet, and says 
it “Feeds on berries and seeds, beetles, 
canker-worms, and insects of every descrip- 
tion. By this, and by his inveterate hos- 
tility to rapacious birds, he more than com- 
pensates for the few domestic bees with 
which he varies his repast®’” ‘To this De 
Kay adds the interesting statement that, 
“Like the hawks and owls, he ejects from 
his mouth, in the shape of large pellets, all 
the indigestible parts of insects and berries,” 
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PURPLE FINCH, 


The purple finch is about the size of the 
song sparrow. He is as fond of singing up 
in a maple or an evergreen as chippy is of 
trilling on the lawn, and the result is much 
more satisfactory, although he does not 
sing as well as the song sparrow. Now and 
then you get a sweet liquid note, but for 
the most part his song is only a bright 
warble, without beginning or end. The 
song sparrow, on the contrary, begins, 
strikes his upper note three times, and 
then runs down the scale, finishing off 
usually with a little flourish; but the 
purple finch seems to sing in circles, with- 
out much musical sense—nothing but a 
general feeling that the sun is warm and 
bright, and there are plenty of buds and 
seeds to be found near by. Thoreau puts 
the song in syllables as—a - twitter - witter - 
witter - wee, a-witter - witter-wee. His song 
is at its best when he is in love. Then it 
has more expression and sweetness, resem- 
bling the whisper song of the robin; and 
when he bows and dances before the little 
brown lady he is trying to win for his bride, 
his pretty magenta head and back, his rosy 
throat and white breast, with his graceful 
ways and tender song, make him a very at- 
tractive suitor. The brown-streaked, spar- 
rowy-looking little creature who seems to 
ignore him at first, can scarcely help feel- 
ing flattered by the devotion of sucha hand- 
some cavalier, and you feel sure that his 
wooing will come to a happy end. 

With the exception of the nesting season, 
the purple finches are generally found in 
flocks, their favorite haunts being woods 
and orchards. 


WOOD PEWEE, 


In size, coloring and habit you will hardly 
distinguish the wood pewee from the pheebe, 
although the pewee is somewhat smaller. 
It sits in the same loose-jointed, indifferent 
fashion, on a dead branch or twig in the 
woods, darting up spasmodically, snapping 
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its bill over an insect, and then dfépping 
back to its old position with a jerk of the 
tail and a flutter of the wings. 

The nest of the pewee, however, is essen- 
tially woodsey and distinctive. It is an 
exquisite little structure, saddled on to a 
lichen-covered limb. It is built of fine 
roots, delicate stems of grass and seed pods 
being covered with bits of lichen or moss 
that are glued on with its own saliva, and 
make it look like a knob on the branch. It 
is a shallow little nest, and the four richly 
crowned creamy eggs, though tiny enough 
in themselves, leave little room for the body 
of the brooding mother bird. 

The characters of the two birds also seem 
to offer-a complete contrast. The phoebe is 
so eminently prosaic and matter-of-fact, that 
we naturally connect it with the beams of 
barns and cow sheds ; while the pewee, as- 
sociated with the cool depths of the forest, 
is fitted to inspire poets, and to stir the 
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HOWLUTPOOR, or the city of the 
wealthy, as its name implies, had 

been a very prosperous town in times past, 
but was now no longer of any great impor- 
tance. There were not more than eighty 
or a hundred shops in the Bazaar, and the 
population did not exceed two thousand; 
but it was the center of a good farming 
district, and as the farmers were very heav- 
ily in debt to the money lenders, and the 
rate of interest uniformly seventy-five per 
cent. compound interest, the people had 
enough to eat and the money lenders were 
prosperous. Of course the money-lenders 
never recovered the original debts with all 
the exorbitant interest. It was more than 
any people could pay; but in the course of 
centuries they had found out exactly how 
much, or rather how little, was enough to 
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deepest chords of human nature with its 
plaintive, far-reaching voice. 


It has moods for all of ours. Its faint, 
lisping ig 
pu-ee 


suggests all the happiness of domestic love 


and peace. At one moment its minor 
o™ 

[er 

come to me 


with the liquidity of a “U” of sound €. a 
is fraught with all the pathos and yearning 
of a desolated human heart. At another, its 


tender, motherly 


“oe 7 @ oo 
fl Beda 
dear-ie dear-te dear 


with which it lulls its little ones, is as sooth- 
ing to the perplexed and burdened soul 
as the soft breathing of the wind through 
the pine needles, or the caressing ripple 
of the sunset-gilded waves of a mountain 
lake. 
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keep the farmers alive, and they were wise 
enough not to trench on that little. Indeed, 
these usurious leeches often enjoy a repu- 
tation for great liberality, and perhaps they 
are no worse than the privileged classes 
in other countries. For the absolute neces- 
sities of life, a Hindu can always go to his 
creditors with confidence; they have an in- 
terest in keeping him alive, but in our 
Western countries a man’s creditors are the 
last’ persons he would think of applying to 
for relief in his necessity. 

To this decayed city of Dhowlutpoor 
came Byram and Ghopal as the sun went 
down, and many of the money lenders who 
were seated under the peepul tree at the 
entrance to the town greeted Byram as he 
came within hearing, and inquired of his 
health; and Byram in his turn inquired 
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after the welfare of the citizens, and then 
continued on his way to the Serai, but one 
of the Bunyans called a lad and bade him 
go to the Bazaar and inform the people 
that Byram the Wise was at the Serai, and 
request them to send supplies; and to his 
own son he sent orders to furnish two 
pounds of rice and a quarter of a pound of 
ghee or clarified butter, and musa/a or curry 
powder and spices. 

A young Brahmin presented himself also 
and volunteered to prepare a repast for 
Byram, and ere long our travelers were 
seated at their suppers. This ended, the 
hookahs were lighted, and many of the 
townspeople gathered about Byram and 
entered into conversation and inquired of 
him about the places he had seen and the 
people he had met on his travels since 
they had last seen him. But Ghopal was 
weary, and as soon as he had finished his 
pipe he stretched himself on the cot, and 
ere long the hum of voices around him 
was mingled with his dreams. 

Ghopal had eaten a hearty supper, and 
strange and fantastic were the dreams that 
disturbed his slumbers. He dreamed that 
he was dead, and that his spirit had trans- 
migrated into a working bee, and that Mon- 
eram, his creditor, was a drone in the same 
hive. All the summer long he regarded 
him with indifference and treated him with 
friendly deference, but when the autumn 
came, and Moneram and other drones at- 
tempted to encroach on the winter stores 
of honey, a wild, uncontrollable impulse of 
fury took possession of him, and he fell 
upon the Moneram drone and stung him. 
When he looked round he saw that the 
other working bees had acted similarly by 
the other drones, and now nothing re- 
mained but to throw their dead bodies out 
of the hive. Then consciousness ceased 
for a while, and when: Ghopal’s attention 
was next directed to himself he found he 
was no longer a bee, but a young fawn 
trotting along by the side of his dam. 


Time passed on and he got a pair of 
branching horns, and ceased to remember 
that he had ever been other than a stag; 
but one day, as he roamed the woods in 
company with half a dozen females, he sud- 
denly halted appalled, face to face with a 
tiger, in which he recognized his old cred- 
itor, Moneram. For a moment he stood 
riveted to the spot, paralyzed, while he 
began to cast up mentally how much the 
fifty rupees came to at compound interest, 
and whether there was enough meat on his 
haunches to settle the account. The next 
instant he turned and dashed through the 
forest, fear lending speed to his feet. In 
vain—the pursuing tiger was close behind, 
and now suddenly a precipice yawned in 
front. Ghopal paused not to think, but 
plunged despairingly over, and kept on 
falling for an interminable length of time, 
conscious, too, that the tiger was falling 
through the air after him. Mile after mile 
they fell through space, until Ghopal gave 
up expecting to reach bottom, but after a 
time he found he was standing on firm 
ground, but concealed in grass that reached 
high above his head. Ghopal listened, for 
he knew the tiger could not be very far off, 
All was deathly still; not a movement, not 
a reed stirred. The tiger was crouching 
probably—it may be on this side, it may be 
on that—perhaps preparing for the fatal 
spring. The sweat rose in beads to Gho- 
pal’s forehead; his knees knocked together, 
his heart almost stopped its pulsations, 
when the silence was broken by a most un- 
earthly roar, at which Ghopal fairly awoke 
with terror to find that the roar proceeded 
from a camel that some Beloochee travelers 
were loading in the dim twilight that her- 
alded the approaching dawn. 

It was a great relief to Ghopal to find 
that it was only a dream, although he 
thought that very likely it was a revelation 
of what might happen in the course of his 
transmigrations, On the whole, he was 
disposed to take great comfort out of the 
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fact that there were some stages of exist- 
ence in which the workers got the better 
of the drones. 

He could sleep no more, and very soon 
Byram opened his eyes. ‘The shadows van- 
ished. ‘Travelers were setting out on their 
journeys. Our travelers devoted them- 
selves to their morning meal, the birds 
were fed, the fragments and uncooked food 
given to the poor, only Byram wrapped a 
lump of raw sugar in paper and folded it 
in his cummer bund; and after a few pulls 
at the hookah the sun rose above the hori- 
zon, and Byram getting into the accus- 


tomed saddle, the round of the Bazaar was 
soon made, and about a rupee and a 
quarter—62 cents—added to Byram’s store, 

The first two miles of the journey was 
well shaded with mango groves, but beyond 
that, as far as the eye could reach, the plain 
was devoted wholly to agriculture, and tree- 
less, excepting for the few solitary acacias 
which stood sentinel, each of its especial 
well. A draught of water was indulged in at 
one of the last gardens, but without dis- 
mounting, and now Ghopal set his best foot 
foremost, and trudged along with his wonted 
burthen. 

The way was long and weary, the road 
heavy with dust, and as the sun rose high 


in heaven, Ghopal from time to time passed 
his hand across his brow and pressed off 
the sweat that oozed out in beads, which 
chased one another down his cheeks. 

By ten o’clock our travelers had com- 
passed a good half of their journey to 
Mora, the next town of importance on the 
main road, and selecting a well, nicely 
shaded by a well-grown acacia tree, they 
came to a halt. There was a charpoy under 
the acacia, on which Ghopal deposited his 
burthen, and then lying down beside it he 
was soon asleep. * * * * When he 
awoke Byram was resting on his elbow, in- 
tently watching the movements of some 
ants. Ghopal sat up, and rollowing the 
direction of his gaze, saw a number of ants 
making for the acacia tree beneath which 
he was lying. What,” inquired he of 
Byram, “is the particular world’s work on 
which these little people are engaged this 
morning ?”’ 

“I do not understand their language,” 
said Byram, “but one of them—this fel- 
low over here—has been up the tree, and 
apparently made a discovery, for immedi- 
ately on descending he set off in search of 
help, and every one that he meets goes to 
the tree, and mounts it as confidently as if 
he had received full and reliable informa- 
tion, as of course he has. Hundreds have 
already ascended the tree, numbers are con- 
stantly arriving, and still the discoverer is 
spreading the news of his discovery in all 
directions.” 

“Do you think the discoverer can tell 
his brethren what he has seen?” asked 
Ghopal; “they cannot talk.” 

“They certainly cannot converse together 
as men do,” said Byram, “but just as cer- 
tainly they have ample means of communi- 
cating all their ideas to each other, They 
appear to talk by means of their antenne, 
but whatever the means, nothing can be 
more certain than that they understand 
each other, and that this regiment of ants 
ascending this tree is doing so in conse- 
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quence of communication from the ant I 
pointed out to you, and what is more, they 
all know what they are going for. While I 
have been watching I have observed that 
all that have been communicated with, ex- 
cept one little party of about a dozen or so, 
have obeyed the summons, so that the dis- 
covery is evidently something out of the 
common.” 

“Tt will not take much labor,” said Gho- 
pal, “to see what it is. The ants, I cansee 
from here, are all stopping at that fork up 
there, and they must have found a hole in 
the tree, for they all disappear.” 

“Be careful you do not tread on any of 
them,”’ said Byram, as Ghopal began to 
ascend the tree. Ghopal made no answer, 
but very soon he was at the fork indicated, 
trying to penetrate its mysteries with eye 
and nose. Then he broke off a small dry 
branch, and after some poking, succeeded 
in raising the dead body of a small squir- 
rel, which he laid hold of with his finger 
and thumb and pulled out of the hole, but 
quickly dropped to the ground, for it was 
covered with ants. 

Some of the little people got bruised or 
had their limbs injured by the fall, and 
these hobbled off to make room for active 
workers, and very soon the carcass was 
covered with as many ants as could find 
room to seize a mouthful in their little 
jaws. 

“There,” said Byram, “you see the crea- 
tures next to man in the scale of intelli- 
gence.” 

“You do not surely mean to say,” asked 
Ghopal, “that you would rank the ants 
above the dog or the elephant ?” 

“T do not think there are any points of 
comparison,” said Byram. “If we under- 
stood the ants’ language, or methods of 
communication, we should not only find 
them capable of understanding our social 
organization, but ready to condemn it as 
inferior to their own in many respects; but 
however freely we might be able to com- 
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municate with dogs or elephants, we should 
find such subjects beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Some of the ants keep slaves, some 
of them keep nectar insects, which they 
take the nectar from daily, just as men keep 
cows for milking. Sometimes two commu- 
nities of ants engage in war with each other. 
Then, again, they are a provident people, 
laying up store of food for the winter, and 
in fact act so much like men that they 
must necessarily think as men do on such 
subjects.” 

“Have they any money-lenders among 
them?” asked Ghopal. 

“No,” said Byram; “ fortunately they are 
free from the human failing of avarice. 
There is nothing like lust of gold among 
them, but they experience lust of power 
just as men do. That is what prompts 
them to make war on other communities. 
The conquerors become a privileged class, 
and make the conquered perform the heavi- 
est work, In fact, they have tried so many 
experiments in social life that it would be 
very interesting to discuss such subjects 
with them and get the views of enlightened 
ants on the social problems of the age. In 
some respects they are certainly superior 
to men. They cannot control fire, nor turn 
it to any useful account, as even savage 
nations can; but in the matter of govern- 
ment and social organization they are ona 
par with civilized nations.” 

“But what do they do for men?” asked 
Ghopal; “anything like the white ants and 
the worms?” 

“Every creature that lives,” said Byram, 
“contributes all its life, with its droppings 
and finally with its body, to the enrichment 
of the soil. The ants perform an impor- 
tant share of the general duty, for no crea- 
ture can crawl anywhere to die but the ants 
will soon find it. This labor of scavenging, 
shared in by the ants, the jackals and the 
vultures, is a most important one for man. 
If it were neglected, the air would be 
poisoned by putrid exhalations from decay- 
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ing bodies; but by eating and converting it 
into plant food, they prevent waste as well 
as keep the air pure.” 

The sun was now long past the meridian. 


Charley's Wonderful Journey. 


Leaving the ants to dissect the squirrel and 
dispose of the fragments, Ghopal shoul- 
dered his now familiar burthen and set out 
for Mora. 


CHRARLEY’S 


2 OU appear to.be a stranger to these 
parts,” said the Kangaroo, as he 
suddenly halted before Charley, “why, I 
declare I never saw anybody like you be- 
Tore.’ ’ 
“T know you very well, sir,’”’ said Charley, 
raising his hat politely, “you’re the Kan- 
garoo.”’ 


“Well, I suppose we are all Kangaroos, 
except the opossums and the birds. Every- 
body that jumps on two legs must be a 
Kangaroo. But sakes alive, I never saw 
anybody like you dehind/ What on earth 
have you done with your tail? How can 
you jump without it?” 

“We don’t use tails for jumping with,” 
said Charley. 

“Then what do you use them for?” asked 
the Kangaroo. 

“Why, for making soup principally,” said 
Charley. 

“ Making soup with your tail!” exclaimed 
the Kangaroo, “why, I never heard of such 
a thing. How do you make it?” 

“Oh, you put the tail into a pot with 
some water and boil it, and then you put 
some salt in it and some onions, and when 
it is boiled long enough it is ready to eat.” 

“And did you make soup of your tail and 
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eat it?’ asked the Kangaroo somewhat in- 
credulously. : 

“T? Oh no, I never had any tail,” said 
Charley, “‘ boys and girls do not have tails.” 

“Then how could you make tail soup, if 
you never had any tail?” asked the Kan- 
garoo. 

‘Oh, we use ox tails at home,” said Char- 
ley, “but I have read that kangaroo tails 
make the very best soup.” 

“Well, we’re never too old to learn,” said 
the Kangaroo, “but what puzzles me most 
is how you manage to jump without your 
tail. Come along and let me see how you 
dia it.2 

The Kangaroo led the way, but Charley 
was alongside of him in an instant, and 
jumped a neck and neck race with him. 
The Kangaroo put up steam and increased 
his jumps from ten feet to fifteen; Charley 
revelled in the new mode of progression 
and was not to be beaten. A river barred 
the way, and the Kangaroo in the excite- 
ment of the race went for a broad place, 
and landed so close to the edge of the bank 
that the earth crumbled beneath him; but 
Charley landed well up the bank, and seiz- 
ing the Kangaroo’s arm as he did so, saved 
him from falling back into the river. The 
next moment they emerged from the timber 
into an open plain, and there before them 
was a whole colony of Kangaroos playing 
leapfrog, a long line of them stretching 
away as far as the eye could reach, 

‘Keep still,” shouted Charley's compan- 
ion, as the nearest Kangaroo, having been 
vaulted over by all in succession, was about 
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to start on his vaulting tour, “keep still, 
we're coming.”’ 


And away he went, vaulting over each 
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Kangaroo in succession, 
occasionally giving one of 
them a vigorous rap with 
his tail as he swept by him. 

Charley followed him 
jump for jump until he 
reached the end of the line, 
when he too gave a back 
and Charley vaulted over 
him. 

Charley was now at the 
head of the row, and had 
to give back to all in succession, and having 
watched his leader, and the way he flapped 
his tail, and the dexterity with which the 
standing Kangaroos avoided the passing 
stroke, he too was on his guard, and al- 
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though many of the Kangaroos grazed him 
with their tails as they passed, none of 
them had managed to give him a fair whack, 


until it came to the very last, 
which followed his predecessor 
so closely that before Charley 
knew he was coming, he got 
a whack between the shoulders 
that stretched him on the grass 
with all the wind knocked out 
of him. When 


he got up again 


the Kangaroos were quite a long distance 
off, and Charley seeing a grove of small 
trees with what looked like very large fruit 
hanging from the branches, strolled toward 
it and found that what looked like large 
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fruit were loaves of bread, so heypicked a 
long loaf, tasted it, and finding it very sweet, 
sat down to refresh himself after his un- 
usual exertions. “If I only had a good 
bowl of milk,” exclaimed he. 

“Tf you want milk,” said the ’Possum, 
“there’s a cocoanut grove just beyond, and 
my young ones will soon throw you a few 
nuts down. Here you, Joeys, scramble off 
and fetch some cocoanuts for the stranger.” 

The cocoanuts were soon brought; the 
"Possums dexterously inserted their finger 
nails in the eyes, and opened a passage for 
the milk. Charley widened them with his 
knife, and emptied three or four of them 
with gusto, washing down his bread fruit at 
the same time. 

“What can that mean?” said the "Possum, 
as he pointed to an open glade about a 
quarter of a mile distant, the view of which 
was shut out by a screen of low trees. 
“There are little pillars of smoke all over 
the plain.” 

Charley and the Possums crept quietly 
up to the screen of trees, and concealing 
themselves got a full view of all that was 
going on in front of them, and a strange 
sight it was. In a space of perhapsan acre 
in extent, the Kangaroos had lighted fifty 
or sixty small fires of dry branches, and on 
every fire was an earthen pot supported on 
three stones. The pots of course were full 


of water, and in front of each fire was a 
Kangaroo with his tail simmering in the 
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water, and all changing from leg to leg in 
a manner that showed they were very un- 
comfortable. 

“What ever can they be doing ?”’ said the 
"Possum. “I never saw anything like it.” 

“I know,” said Charley. “ They're mak- 
ing kangaroo-tail soup, and I'd bet any- 
thing they haven’t put any salt in.” 

By this time the water was so hot that 
the Kangaroos could stand it no longer. 
First one took his tail out, and then the 
others in quick succession. As soon as the 
cold air struck them the Kangaroos danced 
around like mad. Then they took their 
tails in their hands and examined them, and, 
when they saw the hair and skin come off, 
their faces became so expressive that Char- 
ley thought he had better leave. 

“There he is!”’ shouted one of the Kan- 
garoos before Charley had got fifty yards. 
“There he is!”’ shouted all in chorus. 

Charley started to run, but they gained 
rapidly on him, and were close behind him 
when he reached the river. He cleared it 
in grand style, and at once settled down 
into jumping instead of running. He now 
began to gain on the Kangaroos, although 
as he looked over his shoulder he found 
that the old man whose acquaintance he 
first made was only a few jumps behind 
him. 

Presently a dense hedge of low trees 
barred his path; it was useless to turn aside; 
he put on a tremendous spurt, cleared the 
hedge at a bound, but as he alighted on the 
other side a prickly sensation ran up his 
leg, which felt as if it were asleep. He 
stood still and breathless. The next min- 
ute .the old man Kangaroo bounded clear 
over the hedge and alighted a couple of 
yards in front of him. 

There was not a moment to lose, the 
other Kangaroos were close behind, and 
with a determined effort of the will, Char- 
ley straightened his leg, cleared the Kan- 
garoo at a bound, trying to kick him as he 
passed. : 
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But the Kangaroo, seeing no one in front 
of him, turned sharply around, took in the 
situation in an instant, and with a dexterity 
born of constant practice in leapfrog, 
adroitly avoided the well-meant kick, 

The instant Charley touched the ground 
the Kangaroo was over him, and lashing 
out viciously as he swept through the air 
brought his tail down on Charley's cheek 
with a force that made him reel and fall 
backward. As he looked up he saw a 
dozen Kangaroos in mid-air clearing the 
hedge. “He is down!” they exclaimed in 
chorus. The old man turned on him with 
a face white with rage. Charley struggled 


to rise—in vain, A moan escaped him, and 
in that moment of terror he heard his name 
uttered in the tender and pathetic accents 
of his mother’s voice, threw out his arms 
toward her, and the next instant awoke 
trembling in her fond embrace. 

“Oh mother,” said he, “how fortunate 
you came just at that minute; if you had 
been only a quarter of a minute later, I 
should have been torn to pieces.” 

“T tell you what it is,” said his father 
later in the day when he heard of it, “if 
that boy has any more dreams like that, 
you'll have to give him a smart dose of 
physic.” 


ECONOMIC ORNITHOLOGY. 


HE special Division of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington, 
under Dr. C. Hart Merriam, has issued its 
preliminary report on economic ornithology, 
giving the general result of its investiga- 
tions to date. 

The protection of hawks and owls is 
urged in the strongest terms, on the plea 
already familiar to readers of the Aupvu- 
BON, that although these birds feast occa- 
sionally on chicken, they swédsis¢ on mice, 
beetles, grasshoppers, etc., benefiting the 
farmer to such an extent that their occa- 
sional depredations in the poultry yard are 
insignificant in comparison, 

The English sparrow comes in for the 
most unqualified condemnation, but it oc- 
curs to us that the investigation does not 
appear to have been conducted in the same 
scientifically impartial spirit that resulted 
in the acquittal of the hawks and owls. 
The Department has called for facts and 
opinions as to the merits and demerits of 
this impudent little settler, and is in posses- 
sion of a mass of replies, amounting, it is 
said, to four hundred printed pages, all 
condemnatory, but when it is remembered 
that only twelve months ago it would have 
been easy to collect as general and violent 


a condemnation of hawks and owls, the 
condemnation of the sparrow appears pre- 
mature. On the same grounds we are dis- 
posed to take exception to the sweeping 
conclusion that all birds subsisting on grain 
are inimical to man, those only being bene- 
ficial which prey on mice and insects. 

These conclusions suggest the view that 
if we could only get rid of the mice and 
insects, we could well afford to spare the 
birds, but Charles Darwin's investigations 
into the life labors of the earthworm points 
to widely different conclusions, and open up 
a new field for investigation. 

The conclusion that hawks and owls were 
the farmer's worst enemies was reached by 
drawing general conclusions from isolated 
facts, while a fuller knowledge of the life 
habits of these birds has presented them 
in quite another aspect; and as granivor- 
ous birds can prey on the crops only at 
certain restricted periods, we must ascer- 
tain the economic importance of their habits 
at other seasons before it will be safe to 
reach conclusions, 

The whole subject is one of the greatest 
interest, but want of space compels us to 
postpone further reference to it in this 
issue. 
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MEMBERSHIP RETURNS. 

THE registered membership of the Society on 
Aug. 31 was 38,981, showing an increase during 
the month of 1,527, drawn from the following States 
and Territories: 
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C. F. AMERY, General Secretary. 


AS BAD AS ENGLISH SPARROWS. 

EarLy last spring I bought a pair of Baltimore 
orioles and put them into an aviary containing a va- 
riety of birds—waxbills, weaverbirds, silverbeaks, 
and others. The cage or aviary was a space about 
14 ft. long, by 12 ft. wide and roft. high, partitioned 
off in a large room by a wire screen. Within it I 
had placed an old dead plum tree, and a few roots, 
stumps, etc., for the birds to perch on. After put- 
ting in the two orioles, I left them until the next 
morning. The first thing I noticed on entering was 
a dead waxbill on the foor. On examination I found 
both its eyes gone and a small hole in its head. 
Believing the bird had died a natural death (it was 
over six years in my possession, and they seldom 
live longer than that) I thought no more of the mat- 
ter. Its wounds I thought had been inflicted after 
death. The next morning some boys brought me a 
common house wren, with a crippled wing, saying 
they had found it on the street, and I put it in with 
the other birds. That same afternoon a lady friend 
told me there was a dead bird in thecage. On pick- 
ing it up it proved to be the poor little wren with 
both its eyes picked out. I was positive it had not 
died a natural death, as I had been watching it eat 
not half an hour before. After thinking the matter 
over for some time, I concluded to watch and see 
who was doing the mischief. Getting behind a cur- 
tain on the opposite side of the room from where the 
cage was, I sat down and waited. For over an hour 


everything seemed to be going on smoothly, and I 
was just concluding to give up my vigil, when I 
heard a great fluttering. Stepping out from behind 
the curtain I saw the male oriole chasing a small 
African zebra finch around the cage. So intent was 
he on seizing his prey that he paid no attention to 
me whatever, although I struck the wire quite smartly 
with a light cane I had in my hand. Before I had 
time to enter the cage, he had the poor little thing 
in a corner with his sharp bill buried in its head. Of 
course I immediately took the orioles out and put 
them in another large cage with a lot of catbirds, 
thrushes, Japanese robins, etc., and there they are yet. 
Although continually quarreling with the other birds 
over the food, they are too cowardly to show open 
fight. C. T. METZGER. 


EFFECT OF THE ECLIPSE ON BIRDS. 

ALTHOUGH the scientific results of the observation 
of the solar eclipse in the neighborhood of Berlin 
are insignificant, some interesting reports are given 
by a correspondent of the effects upon the lower 
animals of the untimely obscuration of the sun. For- 
esters state that the birds, which had already begun 
to sing before the eclipse took place, became of a 
sudden quite silent, and showed signs of disquiet 
when darkness set in. Herds of deer ran about in 
alarm, as did the small four-footed game. In Ber- 
lin a sicentific man arranged for observations to be 
made by bird dealers of the conduct of their feathered 
stock, and the results are found to deviate consider- 
ably. In some cases the birds showed sudden sleepi- 
ness, even though they had sung before the eclipse 
took place. In other cases great uneasiness and 
fright were observed. It is noticeable that parrots 
showed far more susceptibility than the canaries, be- 
coming very silent during the eclipse, and only re- 


turning very slowly to their usual state.—Zondon 
Globe. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 

THIS society will hold its eleventh annual conven- 
tion at Rochester, N. Y., on October Ig, 20 and 21, 
and delegates from the Audubon Society are invited 
to be present. We shall be very glad to receive 
communications from any of our local secretaries 
desirous of representing the Society at the conven- 
tion. The Rochester Society will do all in its power 
for the entertainment of visitors. The headquarters 
of the Society will be Powers’ Hotel, terms $3 a day, 
but timely notice being given, an effort will be made 


to secure a reduction of rates and also of railway 
fares, ; 
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A MAN, A SPARROW AND A SURPRISE. 

THE Tolland county Leader says: ‘‘A Rockville 
man, who is no lover of sparrows, while passing 
along Elm street one day last week, discovered upon 
a lawn one of the little feathered rascals, so wet and 
bedraggled by the rain which had poured during the 
afternoon that it was unable to fly. He stooped to 
pick it up, intending to convey it toa place of safety 
but the bird hopped away a few feet. Another at- 
tempt was made to capture it, and again a miss was 
made. By this time the ‘Good Samaritan’s’ blood 
was up, and he vowed that he would catch that 
Sparrow or perish in the undertaking. So, gathering 
himself together, he made a rush and a grab, but 
before he could seize the bird a big white cat streaked 
in front of him, her claws closed upon the bird, while 
puss executed a somersault. An umbrella flourished 
vigorously in her face failed to frighten her away, 
and before the would-be rescuer could recover from 
his surprise the cat’s teeth had closed upon the spar- 
row, and puss made off as swiftly and silently as she 
had come.” 


SKUNKS AND POTATO BUGs. 

SOME years ago, while living at home in Vermont, 
a group of men were discussing as to whether or not 
turkeys or any of our domestic birds would eat the 
potato bug; when a trapper in the party remarked 
that he knew an animal that would, and went on to 
say, that while looking for a favorable place to trap 
skunks, he visited a strip of tillable land that for 
years has been largely planted to potatoes. The soil 
is a sandy loam, making it an easy burrowing ground, 
with many decayed pine stumps scattered over it. 
On one side a great wood, and on the other a 
large swamp furnished secure retreat for the shyer 
birds and animals. 

He found many burrows about the stumps scat- 
tered through the fields, and noticed a great amount 
of excrements near the entrances, which were full of 
the harder parts of the potato beetle, showing clearly 
what was the principal diet of the skunk in that local- 
ity. I afterward took occasion on one of my walks 
to verify it, and found great quantities of the horny 
wing-cases of the beetle among the excrements de- 
posited just outside the door of the skunk’s dwelling. 

M. E. HALL. 
Jerrerson, Iowa, 

SPARROWS AND ROBINS AT THE BATH. 

Some friends from Cleveland, O., visiting me, 
speaking of English sparrows, say they have driven 
nearly all the native birds—mentioning robins in 
particular—away. Now I detest the little rascals as 
much as any one, but I have had great fun watching 
them this summer. I keep a dish that holds two 
quarts filled with water, and have it on the lawn 
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where I can see it as I go about my work, The 
robins took immediate possession, and such splash- 
ing and spattering as they would make. As soon as 
the robin began his bath, numbers of sparrows would 
come and look on, but if they came too near, Bob 
would drive them away. During the hot weather 
they got bolder, and I have often seen from three to 
five of them sitting around the edge of the dish, and 
the robin in the middle splashing away as if they, 
were not there, or as if he enjoyed it so much himself 
he hadn't the heart to refuse them the few drops 
they got in that way. When sparrows bathe they 
act as though they were novices in the art, and I 
told my daughters, they looked, when all perched 
around the dish or on the trees and bushes near, as 
though they were taking lessons. 

I never saw them attempt anything like driving 
but once. Then a sparrow flew down and lit on the 
robin, and he immediately flew, but it was all done 
in such a flash I could not tell whether he meant to 
drive or get in with him. We had to fill the dish 


three or four times a day. M. A. CLINTON. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


SWALLOWS’ INTELLIGENCE.—In a neighbor's 
bungalow in this district, two of our common swal- 
lows (Hirundo javanica) built their nest, selecting 
as a site for the purpose the top of a hanging lamp 
that hangs in the dining-room. As the lamp is 
either raised or depressed by chains fixed to a cen- 
tral counter-weight, these chains pass over pulleys 
fixed to a metal disk above, on which the nest was 
placed. The swallows evidently saw that if the 
pulleys were covered with mud, moving the lamp 
either up or down would destroy the nest; so to 
avoid this natural result they built over each pulley 
a little dome, allowing sufficient space both for 
wheel and chain to pass in the hollow so constructed 
without danger to the nest, which was not only fully 
constructed, but the young birds were reared with- 
out further danger.—Ceylon Letter. 


SEAGULLS AND HERRINGS.—To the infinite credit 
of the Manx Legislature (says the London Giobe) a 
penalty of £5 is inflicted upon any one who shoots one 
of these birds (seagulls), which accordingly enjoy an 
immunity from slaughter by that hideous travesty of 
the British sportsman, the seaside shooter. Let him 
beware how he attempts to practice his favorite 
amusement at Douglas, Ramsey, Peel, Castletown. 
The fishermen will be down upon him to a man in 
defense of the bird which serves as their guide to 
schools of herrings off the coast. As the armada of 
closely-packed fishes advances, it is always accom- 
panied by a number of swooping gulls, and the 
Manxman then knows that the harvest of the sea is 
waiting to be reaped. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE eReTee 
TION OF BIRDS. 


lg AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 
ment concerning 
THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamental purposes— principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing, hese men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher's lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual! destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
tirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all oyer the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indianand Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have een sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS. 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects many with such maim 3 rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Pittions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer’s crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very lon ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, fan 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 3r2 visits to 
the four te were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been heatight 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 

oung alone,in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded, The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
bit, The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The wearing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted, 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. s 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
‘The birds are illed for millinery purposes, So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, ; 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind. There are no conditions as toage. The boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people aczively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
Tene the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy" 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership: 
to any local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed. 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the nihice of the Society. 

here no local secretar fac yet been appointed, individual 
gg for membership may address the Society at its. 

ce, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or infand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms 

: _ THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE. 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate. 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name, 

The office of the Society is at 4o Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
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KETCHING OUTFITS® 
OF ALLKINDS 
TUBE COLORS: WATER COLORS CRAYONS 


DRAWINGPAPER-CANVASBRUSHES O1b53 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL, INSTRUMENTS 

HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
PRES( CIORS: FINE VARNISHES 


Correspondence inviféd-Catalogues of our different 
departments 6 resbonsible barties. 
COFFIN-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH'ST-ChICAGO 
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E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO. 
mod 591 Broadway, N.Y. 


j Manufacturers and Importers of 


So) PHOTOGRAPHIC + 
+ INSTRUMENTS, 


Apparatus and Supplies 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
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Sole proprietors of the Patent Detec- 
tive, Fairy, Novel and Bicycle 
Cameras, and the Celebrated Stan- 
ley Dry Plates. 
| Amateur Outfits in great variety 
N from $9.00 upwards. Send or catalogue 
s= or call and examine. 
= 8" More than Forty Years Estab- 


lished in this line of business. 

FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 
AT EXHIBITIONS. 
HUSBAND'S More agreeable to the taste and 

smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 
| sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 
in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 
ment Registered Label attached, with- 
MAGNESIA. out which none is genuine, 
And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
_ ~ ° ) 
The Universal Fashion Co.’s 
Cut Paper PATTERNS, for Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments, are acknowledged to be the best in existence. Correct 
styles and perfect fit. Ladies, send for a Catalogue of 
UNIVERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or 15 cents 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a endaome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions. 
UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
40 East 12th st., New York. 


A. J. Cammever, 


165, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE., 


Cor. 12TH STREET, New York Ciry. 


Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wound in his heel. Many men and women, 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring feet, 
are as dangerous to health and life as the wound that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 

I have every sort and variety of Shoes for Men, Women and 
children, thus providing the amplest care, comfort, protection 
and safeguards for the feet in every necessity and emergency. 


Ladies’ Hand-Sewed 
Welt Button Boots, 


$3.00 


Per Pair. 


Ladies’ Kid-Top 
Sewed Welt Button Boots 


Straight Patent Leather Tip, Hand- 


hulnwiniseta ana Read Sa coks be 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat Button Boots.. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Curacoa Kid Button Boots... 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat, Foxed Kid- 
Top, Waukenphast Button Boots.....'............. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt Calf, Foxed Kid-Top, Wau- 
kenphast Button Boots,.................... faerie 3.00 


These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price, They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
difference what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


CANVAS SEXOES. 

My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies, 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tenni:, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices. 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, and at prices much lcwer than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 

People out of town should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 
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Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to. What shall 
mother and sister and father and brother 
read to the baby? ) 

BaByLAND. Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
great big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND, Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree, of cloud. ‘The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? ‘That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BaBYLAND, mother’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. | 

Babies are nearenough alike. One Basy- 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. Send 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


What, when baby begins to read for her- 
self? Why Herself and not Azmself? Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? 

Our LitTtLE MEN AND WoMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Basy- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think ofa 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn't the water down hill? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND. 

Our LittLeE Men and WomeEN comes 
next. No more nonsense. ‘There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


but an easy one at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them. ‘That is 
the way to grow. Our LITTLE MEN AND 
WomeEN helps such growth asthat. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as that 
for one year. 


Then comes THE Pansy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; THe Pansy the maga- 
zine. ‘There are thousands and thousands 
of children and children of larger growth 
all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and THE Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WipE Awakg, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
womanhood. Full as it can be? There is 
need of play as well as of work; and Wipe 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and play. The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for WIDE AWAKE. 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps, 
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Rea Our Preserve « Jefiles have 
led the market for 40 years. 
B! PRODUCTIONS Our Mince Meat & Plum Pua- 
f ding are simply incomparable. 
- Our Salad Dressing and New 
BEAR THIS Process Gafeup.pive tone to 
the most modest 
TRADE MARK While our Olly es. Caper and 
Brandy te ac ereto 
> S\ SS Yor ole te i Into a fast Grocers on 
ye v the Americs an Continent. Any arti 
cle your Grocer canno upp wi 
<y* a =U; will it you oond fora price-list.* - 
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UCHLES FOONELEY 


For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation and Study. 


For OUT-DOOR LIFE? 
For CAMPING? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTING ? 

For YACHTING? 

For CANOEING ? 


: y 
TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months, Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. 


Mention this magazine. Address 


' FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 


12 Sh ialeho k 


Sport with Gun and Rod. 

This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. ‘Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
clowie $10; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. 


' Antelope and Deer of America. 


By Hon. J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of them life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By ‘*‘Awausoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. zocts. 


The Canoe Aurora. 


By Dr. C. A. Netor. The well-told story of the author’s 
cruise in a tiny canoe from an Adirondack lake to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Price $1.00, 


Canoe Handling. 

By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’). By the first of livin 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sal 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either,when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00, 


Small Yachts. 


Tuer Design anp Construction, by C. P, Kunuarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range o 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, ‘I'he text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides fare are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


Our New Alaska. 


By Cuas, Hatxiock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 


Gay” Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books, ; Po, 
; « 1 
Address Forrest And StreAM Pupiisuine Co.,, 4o Park Row, New York, — 


C. L. SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK.—'' FOREST AND STREAM" PRESS, 


i an. ease eh. - 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL 

full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 
birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told — 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 


pile) YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. — 


AND .STREAM BOOKS2a— 


Read the Forest and Stream. — 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. — 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
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The Forest Waters the Farm; ie 
Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservoirs. By ANTO- — - 
NN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powerr. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the — 
questions so inteligen ey discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; rog pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


- 


Canoe and Boat Building , 
For Amatrurs. By W. P. SterHens. A manual of boat 
teding by the erage editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 


own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. oH. 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. a 
By Turopore Roosevett. A book of hunting adventure — 

in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. - 


Training vs. Breaking. ia 
By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
as taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity, There isa 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price $1.00. ua 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. = 
By “Seneca,” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them, In- 


dispensable to the camper, Price $1.00. ~, 


—_———_— —--_----_- -- —_—_ uxcxXxy~ ——qunuoue i. 
Fyshhe and Fysshynge. -_ 
és 
By Dame Juttana Berners. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. Price $1.00. _ 


Woodcraft. ar, 


By ‘“‘Nessmuk.”” In ‘*Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years in acquire 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out,canread 
this book without learning something. Price $1.00, ” 
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